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need, and had it another important object to ac-
complish ten thousand years to come? No matter.
Clemens, like his fellow countrymen, was, at
the turn of the century, bewildered amid fad-
ing gods and new, bright machines. Twenty-
three years after his death the impression per-
sists of a giant, saddened and baffled, but still
a giant.
One of Clemens* minor talents was his
depiction of scenes on the Mississippi River.
Such realism was repeated in the local-color
writers, the sentimentalist James "Whitcomb
Riley (The Old Swimmin'-Hole ... 1883),
the earthy John Hay, (Pike County Ballads,
1871), the craftsman Francis Bret Harte, and
the garrulous pioneer Cicinnatus Hiner
("Joachin") Miller. Harte's latest biographer
shows him landing at the Golden Gate in
1854, a "reticent, sensitive-faced young man,
halfway between seventeen and eighteen, and
already proud of a tiny silken mustache". His
early bookish life in Albany, New York, had
prepared him less to suffer the rough life of
stagecoach and mining camp than to describe
it with a reportorial eye* Though in California
he knew both Clemens and Miller, though he
sallied out of San Francisco among the 'forty-
niners, he was an Eastern tourist, armed with
pen instead of camera, a disciple of Irving and
Dickens and of the Overland Monthly. The
sharpness of his prose, his knack for the por-
trayal of rugged types, his humorous dialect